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THE VALUE OF GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE LIN- 
GUISTICS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT. 1 

An examination of the announcements of the more important 
colleges and universities of America reveals the fact that in only 
eight 2 of these were to be found in 1902-3 and 1903-4 regularly 
organized and conducted courses in comparative linguistics 3 or 
comparative grammar open to undergraduate students. In four 
others such courses were open only to graduate students ; in 
seven others there were offered courses in Sanskrit, in connection 
with which more or less attention was doubtless devoted to com- 
parative grammar. The writer has received direct information 
from the instructors in charge of this work in seven of the eight 
institutions of the first group, to the effect that those who pursue 
the study are, as a matter of fact, almost exclusively graduate 
students. From this it is clear that the great mass of students 
who are annually graduated from these schools receive no 
instruction in the comparative study of language other than that 
which is supplied in an incidental and fragmentary way in con- 
nection with courses in other subjects. General linguistics fares 
a little, and only a little, better. The scanty attention given 
to these subjects would seem to be ample justification for 
every effort to gain for them a wider recognition, and warrants any 
attempt to make them actively operative factors in our secondary 
and higher education. 

The science of language, as is well known, consists of three 
blanches: general linguistics, which is sometimes less accurately 
called "general grammar" or "linguistic science" orsimply "lin- 

1 A paper read at the Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, 
eld at Ypsilanti, Mich., March 31-April 1, 1904. 

2 One or two less prominent institutions may have been overlooked. 

3 This term is here used advisedly instead of "comparative grammar," which 
from the writer's point of view, is a narrower term, or " comparative philology," which 
is a broader term. The term is not here used in the sense of the comparative gram- 
mar of Greek asd Latin. 
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guistics;" comparative linguistics; and particular linguistics. 
The three branches are distinguished as follows: 

General linguistics deals with the nature and development of 
language and the laws involved therein. The student of general 
linguistics not only draws into the sphere of his investigations all 
spoken and written languages, but takes even a wider range, and, 
viewing language only as one of the many forms in which ideas 
and feelings are expressed, he investigates its relations to every 
other form of expression, both in man and in the lower animals, 
from the simplest involuntary response of the heart or vaso- 
motory system to external excitants, through the entire range of 
mimical and pantomimic gestures. He deals with thewhole field of 
language phenomena — phonology, morphology, syntax, semasi- 
ology, and certain elements of stilistics, rhetoric, and poetics. 
On the basis of this material, he aims to discover the funda- 
mental conditions, both physical and psychical, of language 
development. 

Comparative linguistics has a narrower field. While general 
linguistics compares all languages, and even finds especial profit 
in comparing non-related languages, comparative linguistics 
limits itself to the investigation of a single family or smaller 
group of kindred languages, such as the Indo-European or the 
Semitic family, or the Teutonic branch. Its proper subject- 
matter is made up of all those phenomena which are revealed by 
a comparison of such languages, and it aims to determine the 
exact nature of the relationships existing between such languages. 
It is, in a sense, the opposite of general linguistics, inasmuch as 
it interprets the individual phenomena in the light of the general 
laws, while general linguistics deduces the laws from the par- 
ticular phenomena. 

The field of particular linguistics is still narrower. It is con- 
cerned with only a single language or dialect, or at most a group 
of dialects. Its aim is to discover and explain the relationship 
between the successive forms which the sounds, inflections, etc., 
have assumed since the given language began to have a distinct 
and separate development independent of all related languages. 
In other words, it would discover the genetic relationships of the 
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various stages of development. It resembles comparative lin- 
guistics, and differs from general linguistics in that it interprets 
the particular phenomena of language in the light of the general 
laws. 

It is thus possible, and for many reasons desirable, to distin- 
guish these three broad fields of language study. But, however 
far we may be justified in so doing, we must not fail to bear in 
mind that no sharp line of distinction can be drawn between 
them. To illustrate, the subject-matter of comparative linguistics 
in its entirety falls within the province of general linguistics. 
Again, since there is no qualitative difference between language 
and dialect, there is no definite dividing line between particular 
and general linguistics. In reality, the three branches are not 
three different things, but three aspects of one and the same 
thing, each one of which individually, and all three collectively, 
are indispensable to the understanding of the whole and of each 
other. To be more explicit, the student of general linguistics, e. 
g., can make no progress in his subject — in fact, he can scarcely 
make a beginning — until he has mastered, or at least is in a 
position to control, the facts which go to make up the sum of 
our knowledge of the individual languages with which he may 
be dealing, and until he has also an adequate understanding of 
the relationship of those languages to each other. Precisely 
analogous is the dependence of the comparative linguist upon the 
general linguist and the student of comparative linguistics, being 
obliged to draw his material largely from the latter and his prin- 
ciples from the former. He must understand the methods of 
both. In the same way, the special student of any language 
(and the classical student, whether teacher or pupil, is such a 
student) can afford to neglect neither the general nor the com- 
parative aspects of language study ; because any attempt on the 
part of the student of Greek or Latin either fully to master these 
languages for himself or to describe them for others must prove 
futile, if not grounded upon general and comparative linguistics. 
An attempt to master them will end in a mere cramming of the 
mind with isolated and non-related facts that can neither be 
assimilated nor digested; an attempt at description can result 
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in nothing more than a chronological enumeration of the phe- 
nomena, 1 or their classification 2 on some logical, and hence non- 
organic, basis, devoid of all real significance. The teacher of 
language who lacks a substantial grounding in general and com- 
parative linguistics is not sufficiently equipped to accomplish 
the results of which he is capable. 

But this is not all. For more than fifty years now the scien- 
tific investigators of language have one after another been taking 
the position that it is the science of psychology to which we must 
turn for the final explanation of the phenomena of language 
development. During the last decade or so this truth has been 
gradually establishing itself among teachers of language in gen- 
eral. The hearty co-operation of psychologists and linguists 
has led to such important results that at the present time the 
linguist, in order to make a contribution to the science of language 
that will be accepted by competent judges as of permanent value, 
must take full cognizance of the psychical processes that consti- 
tute so important an element of the problems with which he 
deals. 

Accordingly, the equipment of the classical scholar should 
include, in addition to his mastery of the Greek and Latin 
languages, not only a thorough knowledge of general and com- 
parative linguistics, but also a substantial grounding in general 
psychology. Furthermore, the instruction in psychology and in 
linguistics should be so correlated as to bring into clear relief 
the interrelations and interdependence of the two subjects. 

Now, it is self-evident that if our teachers entered upon their 
duties with the thorough linguistic training here advocated, the 
result would be a gradual but very radical, change in our methods 
of instruction; and the desire to aid in bringing about this 
reform, if it may be so designated, is the main motive that 
prompts the writer to urge this broadening of the teacher's 
preparation. 3 To state briefly the point at issue, the teacher 

1 Draeger's Historische Syntax der latainischen Sprache exemplifies this method. 

2 As in most descriptive grammars. 

3 It is to be earnestly hoped that the time is not far distant when every prospect- 
ive teacher of the classics, will pursue graduate studies for at least two years, and thus 
be able to unite such a preparation with a broad general culture in literature, science, 
and the arts. 
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should lay his main emphasis on Greek and Latin language 
rather than on Greek and Latin grammar; and there is a great 
difference between the two. We have been and are now for the 
most part simply teaching grammar. 

And what is our Greek and Latin grammar? It is the prod- 
uct of a line of tradition extending back over two thousand 
years, during which period certain conceptions of the nature of 
language and certain methods of instruction have become 
established. While this long tradition is in some respects a 
source of great strength, particularly as it has given us organiza- 
tion and system, it has also brought serious disadvantages. 
Above all, it has made us the slaves of the systematic grammar 
— the logical grammar, if you will. Although some of our 
school grammars are monuments of learning and reflect high 
credit upon American classical scholarship, they have inherited 
many of the characteristics of Apollonius Dyscolus, Dionysius 
Thrax, and, worse than all, of Scholasticism. Even the nomen- 
clature they feel constrained to use, being based on the older 
system, is often misleading to both teacher and pupil, and fails 
to represent the facts truthfully. 1 The real character of a 
language can be understood only by studying the relationship 
that exists, or rather existed, between the successive individual, 
concrete forms which it may have assumed. But the descriptive 
grammar attempts nothing more than to establish certain logical 
categories into which it may fit the concrete facts. Between 
such categories no genetic relationship can exist. Like the 
so-called law of semasiology, in accordance with which some 
words change their meaning from the category of genus to that 
of species, and others from species to genus, it can at most point 
out merely the logical relationship between the categories, but 
leaves us entirely in the dark as to the actual process that has 
taken place in the shifting from the one category to the other; 
but this is precisely the thing that is most vital. The faults of 
the systematic grammar are not infrequently exaggerated by the 
teacher and thus rendered even more pernicious. It is not easy 

1 Professor Hale's treatment of Latin syntax is a delightful exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 
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to break suddenly away from the traditions of centuries, and the 
difficulty is increased by various defects of our American educa- 
tional system. The fault of our grammar rules does not lie in 
their dull, dry, and uninteresting character, although this is bad 
enough, as repeated complainings testify. Of course, no one 
would think of bringing a sweeping condemnation against them, 
even though they are often false and nearly always misleading. 
But, while the systematic, logical presentation of the facts of 
language may possess great educational advantages, yet it also 
in many cases seriously misrepresents, or even conceals, the 
truth. Consequently there should be introduced a counteracting 
element, which, by presenting the facts of language from an 
organic, genetic point of view, may prevent the misconceptions 
to which our present system tends to lead. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that prominent 
educators should dwell upon the desirability of laying the main 
stress of our teaching upon the literature rather than on the 
language, as did President Angell in his recent address of wel- 
come to the Modern Language Association of America. So 
long as we teach exclusively, or even largely, an inexact classifi- 
cational or descriptive grammar, men of intelligence will look 
upon language-teaching merely as a means — having perhaps 
some educational value as disciplinary study, but nevertheless 
simply a means of gaining access to the "higher" intellectual 
products of a nation. Possibly these critics should be even more 
severe than they are. 

It is only within very recent years that the introduction of 
general and comparative linguistics could be urged as strongly as 
it is urged in this paper. Only half a century has elapsed since 
the last great representatives. of the logical school passed away, 
and the efforts of the new school to establish a sound basis for 
the study of language have only slowly brought valid results. 
Yet in the last decade and a half so much substantial work has 
been done that we are now in the happy position of having such 
a substantial basis ; and we are able to send out the teacher 
equipped not simply with destructive criticism and polemic 
against the older notions, but with well-grounded, constructive 
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material with which he may have reasonable hopes of attaining 
good results. 

One of the most hopeful indications, that the changes indi- 
cated in this paper are feasible, is found in the fact that our 
universities are bestowing their professorships on men who pos- 
sess constructive minds — men who not only are able to grasp 
the entire range of facts that make up their sciences, and to 
keep abreast of the progress made in their fields day by day, 
but who also have the ability to discover relationships pre- 
viously unknown between phenomena, and thus increase the 
sum total of knowledge and contribute to the development of 
their sciences. Still better than this, the spirit of earnest 
search for undiscovered truth is already clearly manifesting 
itself in our secondary schools. In our high schools, for ex- 
ample, and private preparatory schools, the number of men and 
women who are trained to do research work, and who actually 
do that work, is steadily increasing. The university teacher is 
not, and should not be, endowed with any divine right to 
monopolize this work, although he is in most cases likely to 
be a source of inspiration and a guide. Inasmuch as our future 
students of language are destined to come under the influence 
of such men, they are bound to be brought to a keen realization 
of the necessity of having such a preparation for work _as is here 
described. 

Whatever we regard as the chief educational value of the 
classics, this value will be materially enhanced by putting into 
effect the changes advised in this paper. If, for example, we 
take the position, assumed by many, that all teaching of foreign 
languages should be subsidiary to the teaching of English, and 
that "their chief value in the education of the youth is that 
they help to bring out in relief for us the characteristics of our 
own language," 1 the study of comparative linguistics rises to 
an importance fully equal to that of particular linguistics ; 
because it is the only instrument we possess with which we can 
bring out the resemblances and differences between English 
and other languages. 

'See S. S. Laurie, Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method, 2d ed. 
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Again, those who fix their attention mainly upon the disci- 
plinary value of the study of Greek and Latin will not fail to 
observe that the enrichment of the curriculum by the intro- 
duction of the comparative and general aspects of language 
study will not only give a more varied training to the mind, 
but will also tend to do away with the pernicious tendency 
of our present system to develop mere mechanical, and, in 
a sense, automatic activity in the mind of the student, so that 
in "pigeonholing" a given construction his thoughts run with- 
out conscious effort along the right groove. All this will 
change when he comes to realize that no two constructions, 
not even two instances of the same construction, are absolutely 
identical in meaning; in other words, when he is called upon, 
not merely to name a given construction, but to explain the 
function of the concept in the sentence, i. e., to point out its 
organic relationship to the other elements of the sentence, 
every question in syntax will then be understood to involve 
a distinct and separate problem, and the student will be con- 
strained to fix his attention upon the more delicate distinctions 
in meaning, thus bringing them clearly before the conscious- 
ness, instead of obliterating them, or rather completely ignoring 
them in his efforts to isolate the dominating element of the 
given concept, and so bring the specific construction under the 
general category. 

Finally, those who believe that instruction in the classical 
languages should not be made an end in itself, but should serve 
merely as a means for the intelligent appreciation of the Greek 
and Roman literature, or even the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions in all their aspects — those who take this view will readily 
admit that the better understanding of the languages brought 
about by the study of their general characteristics and their 
relationships will contribute to the realization of their aims 
more directly than does the present system. 

Whether we take one of the three views just suggested or 
regard the matter from some other standpoint, our conclusion 
must be the same: the intelligent study of all three fields of 
the science of language cannot fail to have a salutary effect 
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upon classical scholarship, not only because it will broaden and 
deepen our knowledge of the languages, but also because it will 
prevent us from falling into the manifold errors of narrowness 
and provincialism — two of the most pernicious consequences to 
the present tendency to extreme specialization in all branches 
of science. 

Clarence L. Meader. 
University of Michigan. 



